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Original Communications, 
ANTIQUITY AND IMPORTANCE OF 
FABLES. 


THE exquisite design above given, from 
the collection of Fables now publishing in 
a cheap form, has recalled the we 
made several weeks back to take up the 


have deemed offered the most effi- 

cient means of instructing their fellows, 

but even in the inspired writings we find 

them the chosen medium of instruction. 

In the early stages of life, they enter into 

our lessons or amusements. The apologues 
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offered the kingdom to Gideon, their, deli- 
verer, and his posterity, and’ istine 

tion having been refused 
death, his son Abimelech, by a concubine, 
slew his seventy brothers, with the excep- 
tion of Jotham, and made himself king. 
It was then that Jotham told him the fol-: 
lowing fable, to show that the unworthy 
are frequently most desirous ‘of power, 
that they may use it to the detriment of 

“those from whom it is derived :-— 


* “The trees went forth ona time to anoint 
~ aking over them; and they said unto the 
olive tree, Reign thou over us. 

“ But the olive tree said unto them, Should 
I leave my fatness, wherewith by me they 
honour God and man, and go to be promoted 
over the trees? 

“ And the trees said to the fig tree, Come 
thou, and reign over us. 

“ But the fig tree said.unto them, Should 
I forsake my sweetness and my good fruit, 
and fe to be promoted over the trees? 

“ Then said the trees unto the vine, Come 
thou, and reign over us. 

“ And the vine said unto them, Should I 
leave my wine, which cheereth God and man, 
and Bo to be promoted over the trees? 

“ Then said all the trees unto the bramble, 

Come thou, and reign over us. 
_ “ And the bramble said unto the trees, If 
in truth ye anoint me king over you, then 
come an put your trust in my aiden and 
if not, let come out of the bramble, and 
devour the cedars of Lebanon.” 


It may be easily.seen that in those 
countries where despotism was securely 
established, the fable offered the only mo- 
derately safe means of hinting at the 
wrongs: which were deplored, or of expo- 
sing the depravity which the sufferers 
could not but resent. Hence we find them 
at all times in use among the oppressed, 
who had a purpose to pursue, which they 
dared not to avow. 

The sources from which fables are known 
to have been drawn are numerous. We 
are told by the writer already quoted— 

“ In eastern countries, where the govern- 
ment of the people is still despotic, and flat- 
tery alone is considered fit for the ears of 
those in power, a fable is almost the only 
medium through which the truth can be 
a conveyed to a ruler. On this point, 
Sir John Malcolm has the following observa- 
tion in his ‘Histo Sigh ene wr The Per- 
sians, as a nation, delight in Tales, Fables, 
and Apophthegms; the reason of which ap- 
pears obvious: for where liberty is unknown, 
and power in all its shapes is despotic, know- 
ledge must be veiled to:be useful. The ear 
of a despot would be wounded by the expres- 
sion of a direct truth ; and genius itself must 
condescend to appear in that form in which 
alone its superiority would be tolerated.’ 
As a confirmation of this, it is remarkable 


~ meg pase Pheedrus, the most eminent 
-been slaves. 


antiq ay are ‘both said to have 
the apologue seems to 





this-distinc- 
By him, after his 4: 


“mans again derived:their geage 
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be the most natural form in which a slave 
,would convey reproof or instruction to his 
« It is to the East we must without doubt 
turn for the earliest Fables, and going bod 
many, if not most, of those which have been 
attributed to sop and others. Several 
have distinctly traced.- through the 
modern and ancient nations of Europe to 
Hindostan, the chief well-head of Oriental 
literature. Nor is their transmission from 
such a distant source a whit more surprisin, 
than that of many of our arts, and much o' 
our scientific and philosophical knowledge ; 
which has been undoubtedly derived from 
the same remote quarter. On examining the 
subject, we learn that the Persians, a literary 
ple, had much intercourse with India, 
even in the most ancient times, and they in 
turn were familiar with the Greeks, among 
whom the first European fabulists —— 
It is thus obvious that the Greeks might ob- 
tain from the Persians a knowledge of what 
the latter had drawn from India. The Ro- 
from the 
Greeks, and «transmitted it to the various 
~gaces which were‘in alliance:with, or in sub- 
“jeotion to them. For medern:times, how- 
«ever, there was another and:more.immediate 
channel, not subjected to the same changes 
and revolutions, to the -same «capricious 
alterations or embellishments, as-sometimes 


which they-acquired from these sources, to- 


gether with: many of their own, would natu- 
rally be juropeans 

the:early Catholic to Je- 
rusalem, and the wars of the ers; and 


occupation by the 
provinces of 

Nor should it be forgotten that fables 
were made the vehicle of instruction by 
the Saviour of mankind: He chose for his 
theme objects which are just as clear to 
our:comprehension now, as they were to 
those who had first the privilege of hear- 
ing them eighteen centuries ago: To 
Jesus, the whole volume of: nature was 
open; the stupendous mountain and the 
lily of the valley, the barren fig tree and the 
bountiful vine, the sower and ‘his seed, 
the steward and his lord, the man of 
wealth in his splendour, and the despised 
beggar at his gate; these were all-used 
by him in the cause of sacred truth: What 
earthly composition has a higher claim to 
our reverence and admiration than these 
immortal fables? ‘They have ‘taught the 
noblest lesson that man can learn, and 
must prove a shining light for ever. 

We have no room at present to dwell on 
the work from which we have.taken our 
illustration. - Explanation is hardly neces- 
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. Htteaches’ that ‘appearances are 
not to be trusted. The young mouse, 


alarmed beyond measure at the terrible . 


ctéwing of chanticleer; is delighted with 
the dignity and benevolence of the gentle 
cat! 





RELICS OF LONDON.—No. XIV. 
OLD INNS. 

Wuust passing through the crowded 
streets of London, we may, now and then, 
find a striking contrast to the bustle which 
pervades them, in one of the inn-yards fre- 
quented by country waggoners and car- 
riers, Surrounded by healthy rustics, 
their ruddy countenances and broad dia- 
lects tell they are not of London. We may 
almost imagine we are no longer in a 
densely-filled and crowded city; and then, 
the hay smells so sweet, and the 

appear so hearty, and the very carts and 
horses are so suggestive of thatched sta- 
bles and country roads, that waggoners, 
carts, and horses, appear totally out of 
place among the shops and houses. A 
London inn-yard is a bit of rus in urbe far 
more rural to my ideas than the formal 
plots of garden ground, and green, cock- 
ney-looking arbours of the suburbs. Out 
upon the liquor-shops with their tall win- 
dows and great dazzling letters! —it is the 
quiet inn-yard that tells us there are such 
things as air and sunshine in Old 
England, and that the world is not a world 
of brick and mortar. Take for example 
the “Ipswich Arms,” in Cullum street ; 
fifty paces from one of the busiest tho- 
roughfares bring you among country wag- 


gons and merry rustics—stout fellows who this 


enable one to form some idea of the mate- 
rials an Englishmen is made of ; that our 
island has not obtained its fame for “ stal- 
wart sons” from the emaciated London 
mechanic, but from such portly yeomen as 
those we there see. Breathe, too, while 
you can; for you do not inhale a fetid 
atmosphere of soot and foulness—it is the 
fragrant smell of country hay, not so 
sweet, perhaps, as it would be fifty miles 
away, but yet a wholesome respiration. 
Then look at the old walls of the inn itself, 
and its heavy oaken gallery—how unlike 
a part of modern London is the scene! 

But there are yet more ancient inns, 
and, if I might step over my prescribed 
boundary, and extend my visits beyond 
the actual limits of the City, I would notice 
in particular, in High street, Southwark, 
the “Tabard” of Chaucer—the “ Talbot ” 
of the present day; that inn of which the 
ancient poet wrote— 

—— “In that season on a da’ P 
In Southwark, at the ‘Ta! as I lay 
pilgdimage.” 


And at which ‘he proceeds: to :relate, ‘the 


not entirely disappeared. 
Southwark fire of 1676 appears to have 
a@ memorial so ‘venerable, 


i pilgrimage 
pera eto pore sabe d 
well ask in days of steam and rail- 


as the one we leave, and far less in- 


Hide thy diminished head, Gerard the 
Giant! I have been speaking of the poetic 
Chaucer, and now find my pen about to 
form thy unclassic name. — Be it so, then ; 
Death, at least, has made you equal. I 
stand before “Gerard’s Hall ”- 








Jane, find in the “tap 
of the ancient statue which stood beside 


; in the same anced 


Yick occasionally visited on their way to 
Cave’s shop at the Gate-house. The ori- 

of this house, was Sir 
Thomas Foster, Judge of the Court of 


We have just time left to glance at the 
“Old Mourning Bush,” in Aldersgate 
street, whose proprietor, a stern royalist, 
exhibited this sign as mourning for Charles 
the First; to direct hasty steps to the 
* Stone Kitchen ” in the Tower, bemoanin: 
on the — the demolition of the “ Boar’s 

of Falstaff, that formerly stood in 
Eastch eap, and uttering a passing groan 
to the memory of the “ White Hart” in 
Bishopsgate street, which, erected in 1480, 
existed until 1829, when it was rebuilt ; 
and now, to conclude this long morning’s 
walk, we stand before the “Cross Keyes,” 
in Gracious street, merely to remember 
that, alas! for these days of “improve- 
ment,” the inn of 1589, where temporary 
stages were erected and plays performed, 
is no more,—the house is of modern erec- 
tion. But there is another tavern which, 
coeval with the “Boar’s Head” and the 
“ Mermaid,” has yet to be sought for—the 
**Cardinal’s Hat,” formerly standing, ac- 
cording to Stowe’s survey, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pope’s Head alley. A Pope’s 
head and a Cardinal’s hat savour of the 
days of yore sufficiently to attract us to 
the spot. But not a trace, not a vestige of 
it can we find, and as yon fellow, whose 
face declares he is acquainted with every 
tavern-sign within ten miles of London, 
tells us he “never heerd of the ‘ Cardinal’s 
Hat,’” we may be assured it exists no 
longer, and give up the inquiry in disap- 
pointment. And now, where can we ad- 
journ to after our lengthened search ?— 
where more appropriately than to “ Dolly's 
Chop House?” the resort of the wits of the 
last century—the near neighbour of the 
ancient “Salutation,” not twenty paces 
from the spot where Richardson wrote the 
best of his novels, in a vicinity teeming 
with ancient as well as li associa- 
tions; in Paternoster row, at “ Dolly's,” 
then, let us recruit ourselves, before we 
start upon our next search for relics. 

ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 
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GREAT NEWS FOR DRAMATISTS, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ MIRKOR.” 


A micnry step has just been taken by Mr 
Webster, of the Haymarket Theatre, to 
restore the English stage to its “high and 
palmy state.” He offers 500. for the best 
comedy that may be produced by Jan. Ist, 
1844, exhibiting the manners and follies of 
modern life. 

From this, of course, it is to be under- 
stood that the dramatic writers of the day 
will not come forward without some ex- 
traordinary inducement. Mr Webster can 
perhaps tell how this happens. Such a 
generous churchwarden as he appears to 
be, I should have expected the whole 
family of playwrights, from Jerrold down 
to Bourcicault, would have been at his call, 
unless, indeed,-attending to it heretofore, 
they should find that they have done so 
in vain. I hope their pieces have not been 
read and then mislaid, or taken with Mr 
Webster to Paris, when, with a view of 
encouraging English talent, he found it 


g necessary to turn his attention to the 


French stage. It would be melancholy if 
it should appear that merit itself stood no 
chance, and that even a Haymarket 
manager had declared that “a comedy, 
however excellent, could not, from the 
number of dramas already accepted, be 
performed for eighteen months.” Has the 
supply lately fallen off, that this grand 
effort becomes necessary; or is it a foolish 
flourish, a piece of stage clap-trap hum- 
bug? 

The pieces, when produced, are to be 
submitted to a committee of dramatic au- 
thors, critics, and performers, male and 
female ! and Mr Webster, if necessary, is 
to have the casting vote. Howis this com- 
mittee to proceed, and what remunera- 
tion are its members to have? 

When the male and female judges of 
literature sit in judgment, are all the au- 
thors who are competent to decide on the 
performances submitted, to be precluded 
from sending in plays themselves, or are 
they to pronounce on the excellence of 
theirown productions? If the latter course 
is — their impartiality cannot be 

uestioned. 

Should only one hundred plays be sent 
= perusal, to go fairly into their merits 

require a somewhat extended session. 
How long before the Ist of January are 
they to meet? They ought to assemble 
about Michaelmas-day; that, from the 
im; ce which gives it, would 
perhaps be the fittest season for their pro- 
ceeding to — the Ist of April being 
already gone by. 

But still every one will ask, where is 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer? where is Mr 
Sheridan Knowles? where is Mr Douglas 
Jerrold ?-and where is Mr Robert Bell ? 








How is it that their inactivity a Mr 
Webster to this bag course ? These 


they could mayen pon him, They might, 
perhaps, object to their work, vies com- 
pleted, being thrown on a play stack, and 
to be put off with shabby, shuffling ex- 
cuses, for months and years, before any 
forward movement was made. They 
might also object to see what they had 
produced with care and toil, ridiculously 
mutilated to suit the ignorant imperti- 
nence of some of the. actors of the com- 
pany, who consider it their province to 
interfere in such matters. 

oan Webster ought to explain how the 

ted play, when the committee of 

po shall have made their election, is to 
dealt with in this respect. Is it to be 
scouted from the theatre because Mr Wil- 
liam Farren finds all that is good in it is 
not concentrated in the part which he is 
to sustain ? Is Madame Vestris to decline 
assisting it with her attractions if any- 
thing in it should remind her of Mrs 
Frail? If, in a word, the author should 
furnish such characters as always were 
and always will be found in human na- 
ture, are these to be voted unfit for repre- 
sentation because the drawl of one player, 
the screech of another, and the waddle or 
dumpy figure of another, have not been 
especially studied by the author? These 
are points which ought to be settled before 
the future Congreves and Sheridans go to 
work for Mr Webster. 

Finally, what pledge is to be given that 


one of the plays written in consequence of 


this invitation extraordinary, will at last 
have a fair trial? When Drury Lane 
Theatre was about to open, in 1812, a 
poetical address was advertised for. Many 
were produced and sent to the committee, 


and what was the result ? The whole of afterwards 


the pieces so forwarded were coolly thrown 
overboard, and Lord Byron furnished that 
which was spoken by Mr Elliston. 
I am, Sir, 
An Op Sracer. 





THE POETS AND POEMS OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 
BY ROWLAND MILLER. 


Setpom have we found in the annals of 
history the — horizon of any coun- 
try darker that of England ion 
the Commonwealth, under the protectorate 
of Fg rong ox and his son Richard. 

A king had been accused of crimes for 
which he was not chargeable, dragged 
before a mock judgment seat, condemned, 
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with 


the merit of literature. He engaged the 
Se ercenalpaliacughenenian 

lor p pu and even 
rewarded those who were sonnanas of 
royalty on account of their Usher, 
notwithstanding his being a re- 
ceived a pension from him ; Marvel and 
Milton were in his service ; Waller, _— 
was his relation, was caressed by him. 


per saan prevent te ie 
made rapid under his protectorate, 
and new discoveries in every branch of 
science were daily witnessed. 

We have only to do with poets, and to 
endeavour to ascertain how they improved 
the British lyre by introducing new models, 
pape reprint eo It 
is proposed to consider them 


as his model. Waller was the first refiner 


with many faults, and, —a is more 
material, em a contain but feeble and 
superficial ingenuity, are thels roling cha 
not to say ingenuity, are rey 


racter. He is seldom pathetic, 
rarely sublime, nok alt ea 


H, 


yee 
tule 


amas ~Hsems o1h a 
a muche nature, or 

fied by learning. His thoughts are such 
as a liberal conversation and a large ac- 
quaintance with the world would supply.” 
Much of \his reputation was owing to the 
correctness of his numbers. He was rather 
smooth than strong. His 


treat of love without making us feel any 
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and abound in. panegyric with- 
out exciting admiration. The panegyric 
on Cromwell contains more force than we 
could expect from looking at. his. other 
compositions. His verses on Charles II, 
when he returned from exile,were doubtless 
intended to counterbalance those on Crom- 
well. Waller wrote verses or sonnets 
chiefly on trifling subjects, and commonly 
on passing events connected with the his- 
tory of that day ; such as ‘The King’s 
behaviour on the death of Buckingham.’ 
His political character was by no means 
so unexceptionable; but the errors of his 
life proceeded more from want of courage 
than. want of honour or integrity. 

Turn we now to one of the most cele- 
bratedof English poets, John Milton. Pass- 
ing over his minor poems, of which it is 
enough to say that they did not at all 
portend that work, that everlasting poem 
which has immortalized his name, I hasten 
to speak of his ‘ Paradise Lost’ and ‘ Para- 
dise Regained.’ It was during a state of 
poverty, blindness, disgrace, anger, and 
old age that Milton composed these won- 
derful poems, which not only surpass all 
the performances of his contemporaries, 
but all the compositions which had flowed 
from his pen during the vigour of his 
years and the height of his prosperity. 

It will be necessary to explain the verse, 
and that as in Milton’s own words: “'The 
measure is English heroic without rhyme, 
as that of Homer in Greek, and Virgil in 
Latin ; rhyme being no necessary adjunct 
or true ornament of poem or good verse, 
in longer works especially, but the inven- 
tion of a barbarous age to set off wretched 
matter and lame metre, graced, indeed, 
since by the use of some famous modern 
poets, carried away by custom, but much 
to their own vexation, hindrance, and 
constraint, to express. many things other- 
wise, and, for the most part, worse than 
else they would have expressed them. Not 
without cause, therefore, some, both Ita- 
lian and Spanish poets of prime note, 
have rejected rhyme both in longer and 
shorter works, as have also long since our 
best English tragedies, as a thing of itself 
trivial. This. neglect, then, of rhyme, so 
little is to be taken for a defect, though it 
may seem so to vulgar readers, that it is 
rather to be esteemed an example set the 
first in English of ancient liberty, re- 
covered to heroic poem from the trouble- 
some and modern bondage of rhyming.” 

To the completeness. and integrity of 
the design nothing can be objected. It 
clearly offers what Aristotle requires, “a 
beginning, middle, and end.” Whatever 
be. his topic, he never fails to amplify his 
imagination.; though his images. do. not 
seem to be always. copied from original 
forms,-or to have the novelty or energy of 
immediate observation: but this was 
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bodily infirmiti 
his moral sentiments,” says the author of. 
his life, “it is hardly praise to affirm that 
they excel those of all other poets; to this 
superiority he wasindebted to his acquain- 
tance with the Sacred. Writings;” and thus . 
it is that he excelled so much those that ; 


owing to his:bodi “Ap for : 


had. gone. before him, and. especially . the 
ancients, who wanted the light of revela- 
tion. 

Of Milton’s piety there can be no doubt; 
the sanctity of thought, and the veneration . 
for the name of God which pervades his 
works, are truly noble, and worthy to be 
followed by every poet. 

- To the conduct of the narrative,” says 
Johnson, “some objections may be made. 
With great expectation Satan is brought 
before Gabriel in Paradise, and is allowed 
to go away unmolested. The creation of 
man is represented as the consequence of 
the vacuity left in heaven by the ex- 
pulsion of the rebels; yet Satan mentions 
it as a report ‘rife in heaven’ before his 
departure.” 

Had he enjoyed better fortune, and pos- 
sessed leisure to watch the return of 
genius in himself, he had attained the pin- 
nacle of perfection. 

The y of ‘Samson Agonistes’, has 
been celebrated as the second work of the 
great author of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and op- 
posed, with all the confidence of triumph, 
to the dramatic performances of other 
nations. It contains, indeed, just senti- 
ments, maxims of wisdom, and oracles of 
piety, and many passages are written with 
the ancient spirit of choral poetry. 

The solemnity of tragedy necessarily re- 
jects all pointed or epigrammatical expres- 
sions, all remote conceits and opposition of 
ideas ; Samson’s complaint, therefore, is 
too elaborate to be natural. 

All allusions to low and trivial subjects 
to which contempt is generally associated 
are, doubtless, unsuitable to a species of: 
composition which ought always to be 
awful, though not. always. magnificent. 
For he says evil news “rides post,” and 
good news “ baits.” 

But, whatever are the faults of ‘Samson 
Agonistes,’ it is certain that the everlasting 
verdure of Milton’s laurels has nothing to 
fear from the blasts of melignity, nor can 
any attempts produce other effects than to 
strengthen their shoots by lopping their 
luxuriance, 

It only remains to give a short account 
of the ‘ Mask of Comus.’ Milton, when 
young, adopted a diction and verse from 
which he seldom if ever:.departed, and 
_— his maturer judgmentdid not cast 
off. 

Nor does ‘Comus’ afford only a specimen 
of language: it enforces morality, defend- 
ing virtue, and condemning: vice. It shows 
his. natural vigour of sentiment. But to 
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proceed would be a repetition of what has 
already been said. 

As a drama it is deficient. © 
is not probable. 


too luxuriant for dialogue. Itds:a-ds 

in the epic style, elegantly and 
tediously instructive. Something is:wanted: 
to command attention. Miltomdied at the. 
age of 66, a.D. 1674. 

Sir John Denham was borniia: the year x 
1615, and died, having lived seventy-three 
years. He may justly be considered as one 
of the fathers of modern English peetry. 
“ Denham and Waller,”: says: Prior, “ im- 
proved our versification, and Dryden - per- 
fected it.” He did not confine himself 
solely to one particular kind of writing, 
but gave us specimens of various compo- 
sitions, descriptive, ludicrous, didactive; 
and sublime. 

’ Of all his *Cooper’s Hill’ is 
most celebrated for a loftiness and vigour 
which had not, before him, been’ attained 
by any poet who wrote in rhyme. The 
mechanical difficulties of that measure re- 
tarded his improvement. His productions 
are not without faults, his digressions too 
long, and the sentiments such as will not 
bear a rigorous inquiry; but most of these 
faults are in his first productions, when he 
was unskilful, or at least less dexterous in 
the use of words. “He is one of the 
writers that improved our taste and ad- 
vanced our language, and whom we ought, 
therefore, to read with gratitude, though, 
having done much; he left much to do.” 

Lastly, we come to describe a contempo- 
rary of Milton—Abraham Cowley, who 
was born A.D. 1618, and was one of those 
fortunates who was appreciated during his 
lifetime. Cowley adopted th the metaphysi- 
cal style, in-which-he excelled all his pre- 
decessors, and was almost the last-of that 
race, and undoubtedly the best. 

_His works are divided into five parts, 
viz.— 

1. His Miscellanies, which contain a 
selection of short compositions, written ‘in 
various parts of his life, called forth on 
various occasions, are replete with a great 
variety of sentiment from the “ burlesque 
to awful grandeur.” is poem ‘On the 
Death of Harvey’ has called forth universal 
approbation. But the power of Cowley is 
more calculated to exercise the understand- 
ing than to move the affections. ‘TheChro- 
nicle’ is a composition unrivalled: Such 
gaiety of fancy, rich facility of expression, 
such a-succession of images, it is in vain 
to — but in Cowley. 

. The Anacreontiques, or paraphrasti- 
cal translation of little poems supposed to 
have. been written by Anacreon. Of the 
songs which ‘are dedicated to festivity = 

i: where enjo: t- of the 
day is ‘treated as the chief patent nh 


» Tie actiom’ 
the fi enya mo 
e figures are too an : 
iodo 


he has given a pleasing rather than faithful 
—— tation, and rightli- 
ness i 


> y= while he has the 
simplicity. little pieces will be 
Senden Sahebod i 


which is not to show: precisely what Pin- 
dar would have written; but his manner: 
of speaking, left’him free to use were. 
ticular diction -and-at liberty to choose his 
own expressions. He was only required 
to write nothing that Pindar would not 
have written. It is the fault of Cowley 
and most. of the poets who: wrote in the 
same style, when hg: have caught as it 
were a splendid idea, to pursue it to its last 
resourees,' Mon | losing in some measure 
the grandeur of expression; for of the 
greatest thi the parts are. little; and 
what’ is little can be but pretty, and 
claiming dignity becomes-ridiculous. Yet 
these verses havea just claim to praise, and: 
it may almost be said that no man but 
Cowley could have written them. 

The Davzedeis remains now to be noticed. 
Out of the twelve books he intended: to 
write, four only were finished,-and what 
was written, was and now continues to be 
much neglected. The reasons why they are 
slighted are given by an author, first on ac- 
count of the subject, an- imitation of the 
Bible, a book which has always been read 
with submissive reverence, and-an imagi- 
nation over awed and constrained; and'se- 
condly on account of the performance. As 
the work remains unfinished there is nota 
sufficient scope for any criticism, and as far 
asit goes it is tedious and filled with conceita. 
Words that in the holy writ occupy a line, 
are in these poems extended to four ; thereby 
losing the grandeur and often the idea in- 
tended to be conveyed. 

Cowley was’ the first who. mingled the 
Alexandrines at pleasure with the heroic 
of ten syllables. He’ considered that verse 
elevated and majestic, and therefore sup- 
plied it when the voice of the Supreme 
Being was heard: 

Having lived forty-nine years, he died on 
the 28 July, 1667. 


Ruassia.—On: the sth ult., the Em 

of Russia‘addressed'a ukase to the 

ter of Finance, ordering aienaliaenaiane 
be made for the sum of 8,000,000 of silver 
roubles, for the: a This. —_ 
intended’ to defray ‘the expenses: of: con- 
structing the:railroad: from St Petersburg 
to Moseow. 
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Arms. qeunetys 
fitchée or, for Capel ; 


Coningsby, acony, sejant, ar. S: 


et fortitudine.” “By fidelity and fortitude.” 


THE NOBLE FAMILY OF ESSEX. 


SEVERAL distinguished families have been 
connected with the Earldom of Essex. The 
first Earl on record was Geoffrey de Man- 
deville, who had livery of inheritance in 
the time. of King Stephen on paying the 
sum of 866/. 13s. 4d., and was raised by 
the King to the dignity of Earl from that 
of Baron. He afterwards, in the civil 
wars which ensued, took part with the 
Empress Maud, who conferred upon him 
a@ more — charter both of lands and 
honours. ong the latter was the here- 
ditary shrievalty of London and Middlesex, 
and that of the county of Hertford, with 
the power of trying causes in those places. 
The male line of the Mandevilles failed 
when William Earl of Essex fell fighting 
on the side of the barons in the baronial 
‘war. His only daughter, Maud, Countess 
of Hertford, had a son, Humphrey de 
Bohun, who inherited the title of Earl 
through his mother, and was created Earl 
of Essex by Henry III. In that family the 
dignity remained till the decease of Hum- 
hrey, second Earl of Northampton, who 
had succeeded his uncle in the earldoms of 
Essex and Hereford, and as Lord High 
Chamberlain. He left an only daughter, 
and at her death the title became extinct. 
Henry Bouchier, second Earl of Erol in 
Normandy, was created Earl of Essex by 
letters patent dated June 30, 1461, by King 
Edward the Fourth. He was succeeded 
by his grandson, second Earl of Essex, of 
this family, one of the most gallant names 
of the time of Henry the Eighth. He at- 
tended Henry to the famous tournament 
held in the eighth year of his reign, in 
honour of his sister Margaret, Queen of 
Scotland, and was one of the most gor- 
geously attired knights on the celebrated 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. He died in 
1539, through falling from his horse, and 
the Earldom again became extinct. 


first and fourth gu. a lion rampant, between three cross-crosslets, 
second and third gu. three conies, sejant, ar. forConingsby. Crests. 
Capel, a demi-lion, rampant, or, holding in the dexter paw a 


cross-crosslet, fitchée, pins 
3 


Two lions or, ducally crowned gu. Motto. 


Thomas Cromwell, the favourite of Henry 
the Eighth, had the title conferred upon 
him soon after the death of the former Earl. 
On his disgrace and death (he was be- 
headed in 1540), the title for the third 
time became extinct. 

In 1548, William Parr, Baron Parr of 
Kendall, was created by patent, December 
23, 1543, Earl of Essex by King a, A 
Eighth, who had married Catherine Parr, 
sister of the Baron. He died in 1571, and 
the Earldom again became extinct. 

Walter Davreux, Viscount Hereford, was 
the next who had the honour to be created 
Earl of Essex, May 4, 1572. At his de- 
cease, his son Robert succeeded to the title. 
His career is well known. He was first 
the honoured favourite of Queen Elizabeth, 
by whom he was eventually doomed to the 
scaffold. His honours were forfeited, but 
eventually restored, and his only son 
Robert became third Earl of Essex. He 
fought in the cause of Charles the First, 
but afterwards joined the army of the Par- 
liament, and greatly distinguished himself. 
He died in 1646, and the title became ex- 
tinct one more. 

It was next bestowed on the family of 
Capel, of whom the founder was Sir William 
Capel, Knight and Alderman of London, 
and Lord Mayor in 1503. Some heavy 
fines were imposed upon him in the time 
of Henry the Eighth, and he was com- 
mitted to the Tower, where he remained 
till the death of the King. He was suc- 
seeded by his son Sir Giles, and he by his 
elder son Sir Henry. His brother, Sir 
Edward Capel, of Rameshall, succeeded Sir 
Henry. It was his grandson, Arthur 
Capel, Esq., who was elevated to the peer- 
age, August 6, 1641, as Baron Capel, of 
Hadham. He fell a victim to his loyalty, 
and was beheaded in Old Palace yard, 
March 9, 1648-9. Arthur Algernon, w! 
eum to the title, is the sevent 

















Reviews. 
The Diary of Dr Thomas Cartwright, 


of Chester, from August, 1686, to October, 
1687. ; ’ 


Original Letters of Eminent Literary Men o 
e Sixteenth, + reawen Coakieon 
Centuries, Edited by Sir Henry Ellis. 
Nichols and Son. 


Tuesr volumes have just been completed 
by the Camden Society. The Diary is not 
very interesting, is indeed less so than 
most of its predecessors. The second work 
is among the Society’s most valuable con- 
tributions to literature. As we go over 
the “rich and rare” varieties of its pages, 
we are delighted with the close and present- 
tense sort of view, which it gives us of the 
learned and the eminent of three by-gone 
centuries. Many facts are incidentally 
brought before us, curious in themselves, 
and valuable from the light they throw on 
other matters. At first Sir Henry intended 
to confine himself to letters written during 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James the First. 
We are glad he enlarged his plan. It may 
be that his work is less in accordance with 
the general course heretofore pursued by 
the Society, but the case is one in which 
he might wisely 


‘* From common rules in brave disorder start ; ” 


and will not only be pardoned, but applauded 
by all lovers of literary history. 

One most singular document claims our 
attention : it is an application to Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil from “ the merchants trading to 
Muscovy,” praying for the suppression of 
Dr Fletcher’s book “Of the Russe Com- 
monwealth.” The work is thus described: 


“In the epistle dedicatorie of the booke he 
tearmeth the Russe government a strange 
face of a tirannycall state. 

“The intollerable exactions of the Em- 

rot vppon his subjectes maketh them care- 
ane to laye vp anie thinge, for that yf they 
have ought, causeth them to be iled 
not onlie of theire goodes, but of their lives. 

“In shewinge the likelihoode of the ende 
of the whole race of the Emperor concluded 
in one, two, or some fewe of the bloud, he 
saieth there is noe hope of yssue in the Em- 
perot by the constitution of his bodie, and 
the barenes of his wief. 

“ He noteth there the death of the Em- 

rots elder brother, murthered by his father 
Tr his furie, whose death was the murther- 
ings of the olde Emperor by extreame greefe. 

“He noteth what practisinge there hath 
bene, by such as aspire the succession, to dis- 
troye the younger brother of the Emperor 
that is yet livinge, beinge about sixe yeares 
olde, wherein he seemeth to ayme at Boris 

. Fedorowch, 

“ He noteth in that younge infant an in- 
clination to crueltie resemblinge his father, 
in delighte of bloude, for that he beinge but 





liked, or yf he looked him, he would 
commaunde his heade to stricken of and 
to be cast before hime. 

“ The practise of the to extin- 
guishe the bloud Ro who seeke to cut of 
or keapt downe the of the nobilitie. 

“ That yt is to be merveled howe the nobi- 


brough 
“4 sae vnder suche oppression and slaverie. 


“ Divers of the Emperor 
to drawe the w th of the land into hig 
treasurie, wen he concludeth to be straunge 
kinde of extortions, but that yt wth 
the qualitie of the Empero®, and the misera- 
ble subjection of the poore countrie. ne 

“ Theire onlie lawe is theire speakinge 
lawe, that is the pleasure of the Prince and 
Magistrates, which sheweth the miserable 
condition of the people; against whose in- 
justice and extreame oppression they had 
neede to be armed with manie good Lawes, 

“ The practise of the Godones against the 
Emperor brother to prove him not legitti- 
mate, and to turne awaie the peoples likinge 
from him as next successor. 

“The discription of the Emperour, viz. 
mweane of stature, lowe and grosse, sallowe of 
complexion, encl to dropsey, hawcke 
nosed, unsteadie ee ee 


= and of an easie nature, quiet, merci- 


Ce 

“ It is to be doubted whether is erthe 
Crueltie or the Intemperauncie that is vsed 
in the Countrie; it is so foull that is not be 
named. The whole Countrie overfloweth 
with the synne of that kinde, and noe mervell 
as havinge no lawe to restrayne w 
adulteries, Fy like hen poy of lief. 

“ From the greatest to the smallest, t 
some fewe that will scarcelie be founde, the 
— nether he erp anie “ow. that an 
other man speaketh nor le thinge 
himself worthie to be beleaved.” 


The book was suppressed as desired. 
This shows what sort of liberty of the 
press, was known in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. Dr Fletcher had been sent on 
on eeneneey. bo Raeay ORS S58 Seen ae 
indifferently received. Resentment of the 
affronts to him, was to 
have somewhat operated on him while pre- 
paring his book. The following account 
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of his-treatment from the Lansduwne MS, 
will: be-acceptable. Dr Fletcher reports— 

“]. At my arriving ‘at the Mosko thear 
wane mean: te ld eer, Somer 
much as to conduct mee. vpp to my lodging. 
<n ae ‘After I had stayed two or three dayes 
te see if anie wellcoom or other m 
would coome from the Emperour, or the 
Lord Boris Federowich Godonove, I sent my 
Interpreter-to the saied Lord Boris, to desier 
him to bea meanes for audience to the Em- 
perour, that. havi basage to 
the Emperour, I m — doe my m and 
deliver my lettres li 


“3, The Counsell_was com’aunded not to 
confer wth mee, nor I to send to anie of them. 
“4, When I had audience of the Emperour, 
in the verie entrance of my I was 
cavilled wtball by the Chauncellour, bycawse 
I saied not forth the Emperours whole style, 
web of purpose I forbare to doe, bycawse I 
tie ae of “ e me and 
our es stile of a span long; having 
peat the first and. principall pe of it, 
and giving him the titles of great Lord Duke 
and Emperour of all Russia, King of Cazan, 
cing gat Annee, &c., 1 answeared him that 
e Em 
manie Countries wch could not, 
nor wear not bound to know, that I repeated 
the principall of his stile, to shew my honour 
to the rest. But it would not serve till all 
was repeated. 

_ “5. The Presents sent. by your Highnes to 
the Emperour, and delivered to him in his 
own presence, wear the day following re- 
tourned to mee, and very contemptuouslie 
cast down beefore mee. 

“6. My articles of petition delivered by 
woord of mouth, and afterwards by writing, 
wth all other writings, wear altered and falsi- 
fled by the Emperours Interpreter, by meanes 
of the Chancellour Andreas Shalcalove ; spe- 
ciallie whear it concerned himself, manie 
things wear put in, and manie things strook 
out, wch being complained of and the points 
noted, would not bee redressed. 

“7. I was placed in an howse verie vnhand- 
soom, vnholsoom, of purpose (as it seemed) to 
doe me disgrace, and to hurt my health, 
whear I was kept as prisoner, not as an am- 
Bassadour. 

“8. I was not suffred to send anie Lettre 
into England by the winter way, to signifie 
of my proceedings, not so much as of my 
health, though I desired it earnestlie. 

“9, My allowance for vittail was so bare 
and so base, as I could not have accepted it 
but to avoid cavillation that I began to con- 
tend wth them about so mean a matter. 

“10. At my retourn, at Vologda, open 

roclamation was made by the e and 
Diake thear, by order from the Chauncellour 
Andreas: that no man should hier 


owt horse-or boat to anie lishman ; web 
thear, that 

from the 
Emperour towards the English nation, which 


ur was & mightie Prince, and had - 
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> Was & cawse of sree tomende men 
and my companie; and of the firing of the 
howse at Colmigove (as appeared by 
the sequeal) whear the companie. of the: 
Marchants lost. to the valiew of six 
or seven thowsand marks. 

__“ These parts of hard interteinment wear 
offred mee by the Chauncellour Andreas 
Shalcalove, who is allso the Officer for Am- 
bassages, of verie purpose: (as it seemed) to 
move mee to impatience, that hee might have 
wearwith ie. disturb this business. And 


I make soom advantage of m 
hard interteinment towards the end of a 
negotiation, by layeng it allin on dish bee- 
fore them, and applieng it to your Highnes 
dishonour (as indeed it was); which beeing 
doon in as earnest and vehement manner as 
I could divise with discreation, brought them 
to some remorse of their former dealings, 
and so to yeild divers points, and in a man- 
ner all that I intreated of them, in recom- 
mee of their hard interteinment given mee 
whearof they desired mee to make 
the best to your Highnes at my return 
home.” 

Among the writers whose correspondence . 
we find here, is the celebrated Verstegan. 
One remarkable letter from him we must 
transcribe: 

“ Honorable Sir, 

“ Albeit not knowing your person, yet well 
acquainted with your worthynesse, I could 
not omitt to unto you these few lynes, 
in regard of the due respect I ow you. 

“ Your courteous comendations were long 
since delivered mee by one that came hither 
from England, and sooner had I thanked you 
for them if sooner Lhad had so good an opor- 
tunitie to send unto you. 

“‘ For my book of our Nation’s Antiquities I 
continew to gather such notes as I deem con- 
venient, intending, if I can understand it 
wilbe gratefull once more to be comited to 
the presse, to set it forth with augmentation. 

“JT send you heerwith the toung of a fish 
which tyme hath converted into a stone, 
whereof in the fowrth chapter of my book I 
do make mention. The fish is called an 
Arder ; these tounges are found in clay that 
is heer abouts digged for the making of 
oat but the fish is not found neerer unto 

rabant then the isles of Zealand. 

“ Thus wishing the occasion to yeild more 
proof of my good -will to serve you, then the 
sending you so woorthelesse-a token, in all 
assurance of my redynesse thereunto I re-- 
commend me unto you. 

“From Antwerp the 15 of June, stilo’ 
novo, 1609, 

“ Yours in verie true affection, 
“ RicHaRD VERSTEGAN.” | 


We'can only at present add a paragraph : 
from a singular letter written from Paris 
in 1698, by Mathew Prior, the Poet. It is: 
remarkable as well from the terms in which. 

: it-is couched, as for the picture it gives of 
the: then situation of the exiled Royal: 




























Family of England. 

not say much for the heart of the writer. 
“ This ‘Court is ee ed 

a cock-horse at Compiegne ; I follow as soon 

as my English naggs arrive, and’-I shall a 

little have settled my Lord Jersey. I faced 


mt eras well enough; their equipages 
are all very ragged and contemptible.” 


The Pens, A icrangagr to the British 
Aird, 


A VERY ney ra comprehensive, and. 
intelligent. little a up It is beautifully 
printed, and can so easily be carried in a 





waistcoat, pocket, that nobody, when it hor 


becomes known, will visit the Museum 
without it. We admire the tact of the 
compiler in putting it forward just at the 
moment. when the British Museum is 
about to commence a new and. splendid 
career, when the works. long silently ad- 
vanced are ripening into completion. 


The Rhine. No. XI. From the French 
of Victor Hugo. Aird. 
Victor Huco is the beau ideal of tourists. 
He not only describes what he beholds as 
it appears at the moment, but memory, 
reading, reflection, and imagination, all 
join to illustrate his notices, and to give 
them interest, variety, and importance. 
Aix-la-Chapelle, as drawn forth by him, 
will be read with great eagerness. We 
have only room for one of its treasures:— 


THE ARM-CHAIR OF CHARLEMAGNE. 

“ After mounting a narrow staircase, my 
guide conducted me to a gallery which is 
called the Hochmunster. ~ In this place is the 
arm-chair of Charlemagne. It is low, ex- 
ceedingly wide, with a round back ; is formed 
of four pieces of white marble, without orna- 
ments or sculpture, and has for a seat an oak 
board, covered with a cushion of red velvet. 
There are six steps. up to it, two of which are 
of granite, the others of marble. On this 
chair, sat—a crown upon his head, a sipbet in 
one hand, a sceptre in the other, a sword b: 
his side, the imperial mantle over his sho 
ders, the cross of Christ round his neck, and 
his feet in the sarcophagus of Augustus,— 
Carole Magno in his tomb, in which attitude 
he remained for three hundred and fifty- 

ears —from 814 to 1166, when F rick 
usse, coveting the chair for his coro- 
nation, entered the tomb.. Barberousse was 
an illustrious preee and, a valiant. soldier ; 
and it must, fore, have. been a-moment. 
singularly strange when this crowned man 
stood be: = the creme’, copes corpse of Charle-: 
magne—the one in em, 
the-other in all the majesty of 7 of oaths rhe: 
soldier overcame the shades of greatness; the: 


paper! give me that-paper instantly, or 
die” But did not answer, 


know my life is in: 
your x power, but nothing more Tam sensi-'. 


relax) your hold, it is 


ble of my perilous. position, but you may ; 
unnecessary’ —and  - 


might of mind exalts itself above all other... 
“We said that her ap contrasted.’ 
strangely with that of the beautiful Mar- 
chioneas; but, notwithstanding the disad- . 
vantage of her soiled and: homely attire, 
and toil-worn. countenance, the of 
expression and feature, which survive the 
decay of other beauties, remained, and 
awakened the sympathy and admiration 
of the armed group who watched the scene. . 
Her fearlessness, her dignity and: compo- 
sure, spoke at once to the hearts of those 
brave cavaliers who were accustomed to a 
far different representation of female na-:. 
ture, and even awed the indignant Marquis, 
who loosened, though: he still retained: his 
hold ; but unmindfal of pair e oe 


ply oaitele never,’ with a ymca om 
showed how unshaken would: be. her-den=; 
sme even in a worse entnamnitee them: 
t 


“Inher hintnalie had. 


7 
‘i 
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ner of the treasure, of which it should 
have been a more sacred depository. To 
perceive and snatch at it was an instanta- 
néous impulse with the now exasperated 
Marquis, who fancied he beheld in that 
paper the document of his own dis 
and his wife’s perfidy; for he doubted not 
that it was destined for her, and thus per- 
sonal feelings united with those of more 
universal interest to increase his desire to 
obtain it. But Marie was not one to sub- 
mit to any personal indignity, and disen- 
gaging herself with a sudden and unex- 
pected exertion of strength from his pres- 
sure, threw him from her, and remained 
standing alone in the circle, her heightened 
colour and. indignant mien, like the fierce 
look of the wild animal in defence of her 
young, threatening defiance to all around. 
ted at her obstinacy, provoked at 
being foiled in his attempt, the Marquis’s 
rage exceeded all bounds, and rushing with 
unmanly fury on his victim, seized her 
with a violence which drew forth a mur- 
mer of indignation from his surrounding 
friends. But Marie had collected every 
energy; and determination with her, was 
scarcely inferior to the muscular strength 
she did not possess, to oppose against him. 
“The fire, which Anima in her previous 
reverie had forgotten to rouse, was smoul- 
dering in the grate; its ashes were not 
extinct, and could she but once reach its 
side, might serve her purpose of at once 
and for ever concealing the fatal contents 
of her paper: but how to draw near enough, 
unperceived, in such a circle, to consign it 
to its devouring care, or how to risk hurl- 
ing it from where she stood into its keep- 
ing, was a momentary thought of the 
deepest anxiety. Meantime, her adversary 
pressed on her with all his might, and she, 
though exerting a strength which till now 
she knew not she possessed, could no longer 
guard the treasure from his grasp. The 
struggle, though short, was violent, and 
Marie, on the point of failing, looked up 
to meet the agonized expression of Anima’s 
fixed look, but only to see it so confused, 
so bewildered, that no exertion could be 
expected from her. Still it was her last, 
her desperate hope; and suddenly throwing 
herself with violence against the Marquis, 
she regained for an instant the use of her 
hands, and pulling the paper from her bo- 
som, cast it high over his head towards 
her—‘ Burn, oh! burn it quickly, Anima!’ 
—but Anima, terrified and agonized, was 
too much unnerved to be fit to act; while 
Marie changing her movements, now in 
her turn strove to retain the Marquis, and 
thus give her time to execute her purpose; 
her efforts would have been in vain, but 
there was one in that circle of enemies to 
her cause, who could disengage feeling 
from party spirit, and sympathize in the 
greatness even of a Vaudois peasant; and 
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as if Heaven itself liad sent a rescue to her’ 
cause, the young Count of Parat with the 
momentary impulse of generosity, raised 
the paper on the point of his sword, and 
buried it in the almost dormant embers. 
Marie in her still dangerous and engrossing 
situation beheld the deed, and with an up- 
ward gaze and sigh of gratitude to Heaven, 
relaxed each unnatural effort, while the 
Marquis, pale and speechless with rage, 
rushed ‘to the grate, where he beheld t 
packet just igniting, and endeavoured to 
seize it ere too late. 

“*My Lord ! my General ! command 
yourself, —remember !'. interposed the dar- 
ing young Count, who alone ventured to 
remonstrate; but the Marquis could only 
retort with an execration of deadly anger, 
and pushing aside his opponent, again en- 
deavoured to snatch the paper from the 
flames ; he succeeded, but the action in. 
creased the blaze, and the scorched and 
shrivelled document now burst into an open 
flame; still the Marquis strove to retain 
and extinguish it, while the young Count, 
rash in his chivalrous bravery, attempted 
to hold his arm an instant; the next, the 
flaming letter was flying across the apart- 
ment, and lay unnoticed even by those 
whom it most concerned, at the foot of the 
elegant muslin draperies that hung around 
the window. 

“Too much exasperated to distinguish 
between friend or foe, the Marquis had 
seized his sword, and exclaiming, ‘ Traitor ! 
defend yourself,’ drew it against the Count. 
All now was tumult and confusion: the 
surrounding friends strove to separate and 
pacify the combatants. Anima’s agonizing 
and repeated shrieks rang through the 
apartment, while a sudden and unnatural 
blaze lighted up the increasing darkness 
with a fitful glare, and at once drew the 
attention of the whole party, but. the Mar- 
quis and the Count. The draperies of the 
room had caught fire; the wind which blew 
in through the open casement, fanned the 
hitherto unnoticed flames, and now the: 
burst forth in unchecked vehemence, feed- 
ing on each combustible article they met, 
and crackling as they spread. The cry of 
‘Fire !’ rose simultaneously to each lip, 
and now, in the general confusion, Marie, 
by a well-directed effort, might have made 
her escape; but though all had admired 
her conduct, and many had rejoiced in her 
rescue from what they deemed an unne- 
cessary and brutal violence, as a prisoner, 
and one possessed of most important in- 
formation, her security was too valuable 
to be neglected; and one of the older guests 
advanced towards her, and with a courtesy 
very. different to the Marquis’s bearing, 
addressed her thus: 

“‘You are my prisoner, and as such I 
entreat you not to compel me to use force 
by any vain resistance.’ 








might yet intervene ere they were again 
for ever separated,—for she hoped to con- 
vey to her, in a whisper, the contents of 
the letter. Alas! how little did she cal- 
« culate the extent of her friend’s fortitude; 
how little could she estimate the power of 
fear which had by this time totally de- 
prived Anima of the use of every faculty, 
and, in another moment, laid her insensi- 
ble and speechless, in death-like stiffhess 
on the floor, between the clashing swords 
of her husband and his friend. 

“ Her sudden fall separated the combat- 
ants for a moment, and checked their 
aan as they stooped to gaze, with 
an involuntary ejaculation, on corpse- 
like form at their feet, the livid face, the 
glassy eye which horror had fixed but 
could not close. 

“* Anima! oh, dearest Anima!’ ex- 
claimed the Count, and kneeling beside her, 
forgetful of all else, he strove to recal the 
apparently departed spirit, and chafe into 
feeling the stiffened hands. 

“ Whether at that moment the Marquis 
heard these words, and marked those 
anxious endeavours, we know not; for 
still, under the dominion of a temper whose 
violence bordered on madness, he spurned 
her prostrate form, as he cried— 

* * Traitress ! heretic ! bear her hence;’ 
and turning to the attendants, who had 
now crowded into the room, and were busily 
endeavouring to stifle the conflagration, 
he added — 


dungeon of the castle; guard her for your 
life‘s sake in the closest captivity, till I 
decide on her further fate.’ 

“He then rushed from the apartment 
to conceal the fury which he was conscious 
had taken utter possession of his soul, and 
gave such orders as would make his ven- 
geance on all whom he fancied had conspi 
against him, more deadly and secure.’ 


We conclude with the remark that the 
‘ Pastor Chief,’in some respects defective as 
a work of fiction, may take higher ground. 
It is not merely a novel, but a beautiful 
illustration of history. 





Pictorial Illustrations.—We are obliged to 
the Editor of the ‘ Bristol Archeological 
Magazine’ for his offer of the loan of the 
woodcuts; but we have declined at least 
a bushel of woodcuts during the last 
twelvemonth.— Atheneum. O6s3 





“* Drag yonder Vaudois spy tothe lowest ¢h 


1. For the best account of the —o 
value of water-meadows and up gene- 
rally, for cattle, sheep, and horses, but espe- 
cially for milch cows, twenty sov 2. 
For the best Essay on the influence of climate 
upon cultivation within the limits of Great 
Britain and Ireland, thirty sovereigns. 3. 
For the best Essay on the cations which 


are practical in judging of the far- 
tility or barrenness of the soil, fifty sovereigns. 


agriculture of the county of Essex, fifty 
sovereigns. 7. For the best of the 
present state of the agriculture of the county 
of Wilts, fifty sovereigns. 8. For the best 
account of improvements made by artificial 
deposits of soil from the sea or tide-riv: 

and the su uent cultivation of the land, 


e 
lowing census of members, and abstract of ac- 
counts: Life Governors, 101; Annual Gover- 
nors, 206; Life Members, 399; Annual Mem- 
bers, 6,551; Ronwrery Members, 13; total 
7,270. Half-yearly receipts, 4,441. 15s. ; which 
leaves, after the yments, a balance in hand of 
6822. 15¢, 8d.—The chairman announced that 
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tion and adoption st:the Gouncil on the last 





Wednesday in June.—Mr Bailey Denton, of 
Sou! exp’ his.intention of ex- 
hibiting at the Derby meeting, & model three 
“feet re) iting a map in relief of a 
“district, with ents, inverted by him- 
self, similar to the one’ in of the 
' > by him at a former 


and presented 
‘coun: ‘The model is constructed of plaster, 
or é in r, to a true scale; 
“any height or distance obtained by the 
_ 8id of an instrumen ying it. Mr 
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quite so before :you'and the Rena‘come 
over, else I fear it: will interrupt our-se- 
ciety.. But whatever is the case, as I have 

friendship and affection for the Rena, 


her as a friend, and cer- 
tainly as one that I love very much, and 
as.such, I hope she will have some. indul- 
gence for my follies. A coutrary behaviour 
will only . separate us entirely, which I 
should be sorry for, ‘and upon the footing 
that we have lived for some time past, it 
would be quite ridiculous and. affected 


water You may talk to her a little about this at 


which the waters of the higher lands 

be ly applied.—Mr transealtted 
a for improvements in the —— 

“burning of tiles. —The chairman of the Derby 


fares for stock an agricultural implements, 
and the usual fares for passengers. 

; TY of Arts.—At an extraordinary 
‘General Meeting of this Society, for the pur- 


wap B ecw a President in the room of 
late Royal Hi the Duke of Sussex, 
the ‘Duke of d in the chair, his 


Royal Highness Prince Albert was unani- 
“mously elected. 


Che Gatherer. 


_. The Repeal Question.—The Repeal agita- 
tion seems to increase. sums are 
weekly subscribed. In the south Riding of 
‘Tipperary three hundred thousand people 
are said to have assembled to meet Mr 
O'Connell, and to have formed a procession 
five miles long. At a dinner which was 
given at Nenagh, Mr O’Connell remarked 
on the physical force displayed, and “how 
effectual it would be in the hands of ano- 
ther Napoleon, who had marched from 
Boulogne to the centre of Hungary with a 
much smaller effective force than sur- 
‘rounded him ‘at the Rock of Cashel, and 
victory marked his progress, although he 
‘could not calculate on such an army of re- 
serve as he then saw before him.” This 
‘looks like business! 

Quiz.—When the late Duke of 
‘Queensberry, called by George the Third 
“Qld Quiz,” was Lord March, he indulged 
in every sort of fashionable dissipation, 
‘and considered fewer than two or three 
‘mistresses at the same time insufficient. 
Such affairs were with him quite matters 
‘of course. One of his letters to George 
Selwyn, thus s of some of his favour- 
ites: “I wish I had set out immediately 





after Newmarket, which I believe I should 
have-done if I had not taken a violent 
fancy for one of the opera girls. fees 
sion is a little abated, and. I hope it will-be 


a ce. ‘This moment my servant 
brings me your letter by le Roi. I-will 
inquire for a lodging for the Rena, for I 
agree with you entirely, that you have no 
room for her in your house, and it is as 


be said about it. I shall-have everything 
in readiness, that she may immediately go 
to her own hotel, for she certainly cannot 
come either to yours or mine; &c. &c.”— 
As he advanced in life, and when he reached 
extreme old age, he still indulged in the 
greatest excesses. Like a recently deceased 
nobleman, he did not limit himself to two 
or three fair companions, but had groups 
to dance before him, unmindful of the 
scornful glances which from time to time 
fell on their ignominious paymaster. 

A Fiery Trial.—In the life of Savonarola 
we find the following document put forth 
on behalf of a religious fraternity of which 
he was the head :—“ I, brother Giroamo, of 
Ferrara, unworthy vicar of the congrega- 
tion of San Marco, of the Order of Frati 
predicatori dell’ Osservanza, accept the 
proposition of the brothers, who have sub- 
scribed this document, and of all the bro- 
thers in San Marco and San Domenico di 
Fiésole ; and I promise to give one, two, 
three, or four, or ten, as many as shall be 
required for the work,—that is, entering 
the fire to establish the truth which I 
preach; and I trust in our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and in his evangelical life, 
that every one whom I give shall come out 
untouched, that is, without any hurt ; if I 
doubted this, I would not give them up for 
fear of being a murderer. In token whereof, 
I subscribe this with my own hand, to the 
praise and glory of Almighty God, the sal- 
vation of souls, and the preservation of the 
truth of our Saviour Jesus Christ, who 
alone does innumerable great and inscrut- 
able acts, to whom be honour and dominion 
for ever. Amen.” 

Harlai, Archbishop of Paris.—It has been 
said that Harlai was made Archbishop on 
account of his dissolute life, which made 
those about Louis the Fourteenth suppose 
that he would not be very severe upon 
their.morals. The act of celebration of 
the nuptials of the King and Madame de 














of 
dle age, some amphorze i 
urns : . But the most 


‘after the Eduens andpreviously to the 


Burgundians. . 
Irish Epitaph.—In Belturbet. church- 


yard, Ireland, was the following inscrip- 
tion :— “Here lies John Higley, whose 
father and mother were drowned in their 
passage from America. Had they both 
lived they would have been buried here.” 

Sandwich Islands.—-Accounts have been 
received at Liverpool, announcing that the 
Sandwich Islands were ceded to the British 
crown.on the 25th February, and were 
taken possession of by Lord George Pau- 
let, of Her Majesty’s ship ‘Carysfort,’ next 
day. The New York papers mention the 
arrival of a small vessel at that port from 
Oahu, which had for part of her cargo 
6,100 bags of . “To import sugars,” 
it adds, “from the most distant Pacific 
Islands into the United States is aremark- 
able feature in trade. The industry of the 
people of these islands is now very suc- 
cessfully employed in raising the cane, 
and they will shortly compete with the 
West Indies in supplying a part of the 
world, at least, with that great staple— 
sugar.” 

Aylesbury. — After the lapse of two cen- 
turies since the death of John Hampden, 
a monument is about to be raised to his 
memory on Chalgrove field, where ‘he lost 
his life. The monument consists-of a large 
block of Portland stone, sixteen feet high, 
surmounted by a 
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exultation at the thought of the Messiah’s 
approaching reign, sometimes in a circle 
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Bruce Castle.—On Tuesday next ed 
annual distribution of testimonials 
= = place at Bruce Castle, oe 

The prizes on this occasion will be 
ee by the Honourable and Reverend 

Montagu Villiers, rector of Bloomsbury. 

In other years we have seen the exulting 
aspirants receive their honours from the 
hands of the ee of Durham and 
Norwich, Lord Bro Lord Dudley 
Stuart, Dr Arnott, pn the late Dr Birk- 
beck. Should the Reverend and Honour- 
able Gentleman witness on Tuesday such 
an assemblage as we have more than once 
a he, when speaking on the subject, 


“ Have the ha to say, 
My friends, I -have not lost a day.” 


page ethos Lae ofthe. Barons’ closed 
my career as a writer of fiction. You have 
long been ‘aware. that. my graver studies 
have been : ‘gradually -unfitting. me for: the 
task of ‘the ‘ "Romancier.’ ‘The light ‘of 
other days is faded,’ and my fancy no longer 
kindles at a spark, as in happier hours Sad 
sn I am too: wise: to: jeopardize wha 
ittle credit I-have won already, and cea 
fore bid farewell; a mournful : farewell: it 
may be, to the light -labours and flowing 
dreams of the novelist:”—Sir Walter.Scott, 
after writing his first half dozen novels, 
announced that his labours in that way 
were at an end. He.was induced to resume 
his pen, -with what success need not be told. 
“ Barbets.”—“ Barbet.” was a term of re- 
proach with which the Vaudois were coni- 
monly designated by their enemies. ‘There 


‘was a common superstition current among -- 


the ignorant: at that time, that they were 
in league with the devil. To’ such a height 
had this belief fisen in a former age, that 
Philip‘the Seventh: desired to see the chil- 
dren of the Vaudois to ascertain the truth 
of their being born with--four rows of 
double teeth, and one eye in the middle of 
the forehead. 

The Pra dé. Tor.—‘ This celebrated 
place,” idee says, “is a hollow environed 
by mountains, situated to the west of La 
Vachére, and cannot be ° spp roached except 
with much. difficulty, by a path, ex- 
cavated in places out of the rock, running 
along the edge of the Angrogna torrent; 
it is, however, capable of containing a 
great many people. It was here that, 
during the ‘thick darkness and.the most 
eruel persecutions, the ancient barbets, or 
pastors of the valleys, continued to hold 
their preachings, and preserved the college, 
where they instructed those whom they 
prepared fer the ministry.” 

— Rossini has arrived in Paris. The 
Chevalier Spontini is there also. 


— Inspiteof Lablache’s farewell address, 
he is re-engaged at the Italian Opera at 


— Macread: relinquishes the management 
of Drury Lane pas: . Theatre. -London, which 
once supported two national play-houses, 


‘now will n not uphold one. 


— A new screen has just been com- 
t pleted before the Marquis of Westminster's 
house, in Grosvenor street, which makes 


-quite’a feature‘ in that characterless loca- 
lity. It consists of two. gateways, each 
supported by duplicated columns, with an 
-open colonnade between them. . The co- 
Jumns are Roman Doric, and between each 


is a handsome candelabra supporting a 


single light. Both these, and the gates, 
.are fine specimens of casting in. iron, and 
have been painted to look like bronze. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Unless specially requested when ‘sent, we cannot un- 
dertake to return articles which are not inserted. 
The epigrams of. Julius are neat, but they are not 
sufficiently pungent... He might easily easily improve 


Morna’s Poem we must decline on account of its 


length. 

“Touch-and-Go Trifles” are approved. 

Several whose favours were intended 
for ths number, will be attended to next week. 

A.B. is informed that Oit of Camomile is distilied 

than i dled ba by hoping i an ov on 

8 9 inges toa 

_ yellow. Bighty pyee ls of camomile flowers yield 
eighteen drachms of oit. 

No Nimrod.—The term of ow-feet, when applied to 
horses, is when a disease produces a cleaving of the 
horn of the hind foot, in the middle of the fore part 
of the hoof, gr oe et veto the shoe ; when this 
pom aid not very common, it makes the 


horse 

The “‘Moon-Seeker,” of the celebrated German writer, 
Tieck, has not, we believe, appeared in an English 
dress. We shall be glad to see a good translation 
of it. 


Lonpon: Published by CUNNINGHAM and 
as ae Adelaide bape Trafalgar Square; 
‘old by al 
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